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Comment 


We have not previously in OPERA mentioned the announcement made 
some weeks ago that Erich Kleiber is to conduct for a period of about 
three months at Covent Garden next season. Probably no operatic 
conductor on the continent of Europe who is still under sixty had a better 
record than Kleiber in the years between the two wars, both as regards 
achievement in the realm of performance, and in his attitude towards 
contemporary music. His experience in Prague, Darmstadt, Mannheim 
and Berlin and more recencly in South America is extensive, and he has 
the reputation of not being confined to works of the German repertory. 
So far there have been no oficial details of his contract, which is surrounded 
as far as Covent Garden is concerned by all the mystery of a war-time 
military appointment. However, we gather that he is to be responsible for 
a new production of Wagner’s F/ying Dutchman, as well as for a re-studied 
Carmen. Now this is good news as far as it goes. No one could expect 
Rankl to remain in sole charge of every single opera inthe Covent Garden 
repertory, and some of them by this stage have fallen very far from their 
original state of comparative grace. The moment has certainly arrived 
for the engagement of another conductor ot authority, who would be able 
to build on the foundations which have been laid, and so supplement the 
work of the permanent staff. What one anxiously awaits is the news 
that some attempt is being made to strengthen the non-German side of the 
company, and in particular the Italian and French repertory. If F/ying 
Dutchman is given, it means that no less than eight Wagner operas are 
included in the Covent Garden schedule—anyone who can seriously 
maintain that the R/nmg amounts to only a single opera and not four has 
obviously never sat through a complete cycle of it, still less watched its 
preparation. Only Tannhduser and Parsifal of the German master’s 
mature works remain to be presented. Verdi, whose appeal one 
imagines is no less great to the public in general and to that much-boosted 
section of it in particular which met and learned its opera mainly in Italy, 
is still represented by no more than his four most popular works— 
Rigoletto, Trovatore, Traviata and Aida. This proportion of eight Wagner 
to four Verdi seems to us, to put it mildly, unrepresentative of the 
comparative positions of the two composers, of their popularity, and 
even of the abilities of the company in their works : doubly so when you 
think that we have still not had post-war performances in this country 
of Otello, Don Carlos, Forza, and a host of other operas. Even the visit 
of the company from La Scala, Milan (if it eventually takes place), 
is not a permanent compensation for a repertory with such serious 
gaps in it. 

It would be a relief to many people in England, judging from the letters 
sent to this magazine, if some coherent policy with regard to the Latin 
repertory at Covent Garden could be promulgated and adhered to : and 
the engagement of Kleiber seems an opportunity that is too good to 
be missed. 


Wotan, Loge and Alberich. Drawing by Beardsley 








People: 
Kirsten 
Flagstad 


by Bernard Miles 


Kirsten Flagstad was born in 1895 
at Hamar, a small country town 
about 7o miles north of Oslo. Her 
ancestors on both sides were yeoman 
farmers, which accounts for her 
phenomenal health and strength, as 
well as for her simple and natural 
approach to singing and to life in 
general. It also accounts for the 
formation of her skull, for the wide 
nostrils and wonderful throat 
(Sir Milsom Rees said he had only 
seen one other like it, and that was 
Caruso’s), for the perfectly shaped mouth which opens quite naturally 
into the singing position, and for the bone structure to carry such a 
powerful body. And lastly, for an occasional touch of rural gusto, as 
when she grabs a champagne bottle and heaves out the cork, as much as 
to say, ‘ We’re not having any nonsense from you, my friend ! ’ 

Her mother was a professional opera coach, and her father a violinist 
who later became a conductor. At the age of five she began to play the 
piano, but soon showed far more interest in singing, and by seven had 
built up a very serviceable repertoire of Schubert and Grieg. At twelve 
she learned the whole of E/sa, and soon afterwards .4/da. At sixteen she 
received her first singing lessons, from Ellen Schytte- Jacobsen, and two 
years later, on December 12, 1913, made her first appearance on the stage, 
as Nuri in d’Albert’s Tiefland. This led a group of Oslo music-lovers to 
finance her further training. After a second appearance, as Germaine in 
The Chimes of Normandy, she settled down to hard study, first with Albert 
Westwang and later with Gillis Bratt, and in 1917 made what must be 
accounted her real professional debut, as Martha in Kienzl’s Evange/imann. 
In 1918 she married, and in 1919 her daughter was born. 

From 1919 onwards, life became one long round of work, concert and 
grand opera alternating with revue and operetta, in Oslo, Stockholm, 
Gothenburg, Copenhagen, Helsingfors, and in most of the bigger towns 
of Norway. She sang Mimi, Tosca, Butterfly, Aida, Amelia, Desdemona 
(to the Otello of Slezak), First Lady in Magic Flute, the name part in 
Handel’s Rodelinda, Micaela, Marguerite, Nedda, Agatha, Anne Page 
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(Merry Wives of Windsor), Eurydice, Minnie (Fanciulla del West), Magda 
(La Rondine), Euryanthe, Eva, Elsa, and finally her first Isolde (in 1932). 
Operettas included Queen of the Film, Queen of the Carnival, The Dollar 
Princess, Circus Queen, Girl from Holland, Gipsy Love, Fledermaus, Orpheus 
in the Underworld, Boccaccio, Her Excellency, Cousin from Batavia, La Belle 
Galatée and La Belle Héléne. Except for Isolde, which she sang in German, 
all these roles were sung in Norwegian or Swedish. 

In 1930 she divorced her first husband and married Henry Johansen, 
a wealthy timber merchant, and for a time gave up singing altogether, 
except for the entertainment of her husband and friends. ‘1 was entirely 
content to stay at home,’ she said, * and had it not been for my husband 
I should never have sung another note in public ; he persuaded me to 
continue my professional career.’ 

In 1933 she sang Ortlinde and the Third Norn at Bayreuth—her first 
appearances outside Scandinavia—and in the following season Sieglinde 
and Gutrune to the Briinnhilde of Frida Leider. At Bayreuth she learned 
how to sing in German. As she says, * This involves a special diction 
problem. The thing to work for is a crisp, concise explosion of the 
consonant values. My native Norwegian is not nearly so explosive as 
German, and | had to give special care to the sharp explosive D’s, P’s, 
B’s, K’s, T’s and W’s when I| began to sing Wagner at Bayreuth.’ 

That same summer she gave an audition to Gatti-Casazza and Artur 
Bodanzky, then visiting Europe to find fresh talent for the Metropolitan. 
The heavily-curtained room in which she sang muffled the true brilliance 
of her voice, and having no idea 
that they had stumbled upon one 
of the great voices of the century, 
they engaged her for asingle season 
only. When she sang her first 
phrase in rehearsal at the Met- 
ropolitan, Paul Althouse, the 
Siegmund, missed his cue in aston- 
ishment, and Bodanzky dropped his 
baton. Swiftly the news went round 
that something extraordinary was 
happening on the stage and people 
came flocking from all over the 
theatre to see who it was making 
such extraordinary sounds. 

On February 2nd, 1935, she 
made her American debut as 
Sieglinde followed by _ Isolde, 
Briinnhilde, Elisabeth, Elsa and 
Kundry. Her success was instan- 


Right : 

Kirsten Flagstad in ‘The Chimes 
of Normandy’ and 

Opposite as Mimi in ‘ La Bohéme.’ 








taneous. Critics and public alike went mad about her, and she suddenly 
found herself the rage of New York. Performances in which she was 
billed were sold out long in advance, and she had soon put the 
Metropolitan back on to its financial feet—nine performances of Tristan 
und Isolde alone netting well over $150,000. 

In 1936 she made a triumphant debut at Covent Garden as Isolde and 
Briinnhilde. I remember being taken to one of the performances by 
Enriqueta Crichton, a beautiful artist and a great teacher, who had herself 
sung Ortrud and other roles on the same stage in the early 1900’s. At the 
end of the first act | asked what she thought. * My dear,’ she replied, * she 
has everything—a gorgeous voice, immense intelligence and musicianship, 
great beauty—and a timber merchant for a husband!’ When I told this 
to Flagstad eleven years later she laughed and said how shrewd the last 
phrase was—and how much a solid, wealthy background had contributed 
towards the steady development of her later years, during which she never 
had to accept an engagement unless she really wanted to, and never had 
to sing for her bread and butter. 

When war broke out she was singing in America, but in 1941, hearing 
that her husband had been taken ill, she made up her mind to go home. 
In 1942 she sang Leonora, Alceste and Rezia (Oberon) in Ziirich, her only 
professional appearances during the war. In 194; Henry Johansen was 
arrested on a charge of collaborating with the Germans. He died in 
hospital before being brought to trial, but he had already pleaded not 
guilty, and his innocence has since been clearly established. 

In 1947 Flagstad set out from Norway to sing again. After an initial 
appearance in London, she went to America, where she met with a 
particularly savage reception from an ignorant minority who pretended, 
in spite of assurances from the Norwegian Government, that she had been, 
and still was, a Nazi sympathizer. From America she returned to England. 
Her singing seemed more wonderful than ever—all the old mastery with 
a new depth, and a miraculous freshness after five years of almost 
complete rest. She was deeply moved by the warmth of her reception— 
no stink-bombs, no pickets or police patrols, no dirt in the daily papers— 
just a wise and well-mannered people who had endured musical starvation 
for six years, sitting down to their first unrationed meal and being very 
thankful. 

The rest of the story is familiar—opera, concerts and recitals all over 
Europe and America with the same rapturous reception and ecstatic press. 

Such are the outlines of the story. But what of the central character ? 
What sort of woman is she ? What is the special quality of her singing ? 
How well does she act? What are the reasons for her unquestioned 
superiority, and why has she retained it for so long ? 

Perhaps more than any other, Flagstad’s voice is a complete expression 
of her personality and character, and it is this identity between the artist 
and the instrument which makes her one of the supreme singers of our 
time. There is no conflict in her singing, no inhibition. What you hear 
is her own simple and uncomplicated self poured out in terms of music. 
However softly she is singing, the sound is always firm and solid and 
utterly direct, with none of the ethereal wavering of a voice like Muzio’s. 
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Flagstad in Act I of * Tristan und Isolde.’ 























Though full of subtlety, Flagstad’s singing is absolutely simple, absolutely 
unsophisticated. 

She admits that her superiority over other singers chiefly lies in her 
phenomenal power and control of breathing, which consists not only in 
vast lung capacity, but in the ability (now second nature) to judge exactly 
the amount of breath required for each phrase and to use it at exactly 
the right pressure on every note. This kind of economy runs through 
her whole life. In singing, acting and living, she never spends more than 
she needs to, or more than she has to spend. Only now that she is getting 
towards the end of her career does she confess to singing with greater 
abandon, especially in Gdsterddmmerung and the first act of Tristan, because 
she loves those two parts and enjoys singing them so much. 

Of all voices hers has the greatest range of volume. It is almost im- 
possible to believe that the singer of Die Fore//e and Der Musensohn is the 
same as the fabulous Briinnhilde of Gétterdammerung. She says this is 
because her voice has been allowed to grow naturally without losing its 
original lyric quality. Starting with operetta, which she believes is a 
‘splendid training for grand opera,’ she gradually worked her way 
through the light soprano roles into the more dramatic ones, and so step 
by step towards the thunders of Isolde and Briinnhilde. She had been 
singing for twenty years before her first Isolde, and was forty before she 
began to sing it regularly. To use her own words : ‘ Growth in volume 
is the same as growth in any other form of physical exertion. You can 
train yourself to walk long distances or to lift huge weights by adding a 
quarter of a mile (or a quarter of a pound as the case may be !) each day. 
In this way the muscles suffer no strain, but develop legitimately. So it is 
with singing. I always sang with full voice at rehearsals, and this also 
helped to develop it.’ She adds, almost blushingly, that her voice is still 
growing. When asked if the biggest tones of Briinnhilde are simply the 
lightest tones enlarged by the breath, she said : ‘ Of course, exactly the 
same, only bigger.’ 

One morning in Ziirich she agreed to demonstrate the magic breathing 
to a few colleagues and friends. Each of us had to embrace her, first from 
the front and then from the back, while she sang one or two of those 
electrifying phrases from the first act of Tristan. It was truly an awe- 
inspiring experience to take hold of the majestic apparatus and feel it 
in action! Especially the total relaxation at the end of each phrase, in 
preparation for a fresh assault, and the impression of immense reserves of 
power, ‘ under the bonnet,’ as I ventured to put it ! 

When someone asked her where she felt most weary after a long 
performance, she answered ‘In my legs, especially behind the knees.’ 
She explained that in order to relax the upper body she braces her legs, 
and that although at the end of a T7/stan performance she often feels she 
could sing it all over again, some of it might have to be done from an 
arm-chair! Finally she showed us the huge breath required for the last 
note of the Liebestod. ‘ Now shat is hard work,’ she said, ‘ more than any- 
thing else in the opera.’ When we said that from the front of the house 
you could scarcely see her breathe at all for that particular note, she 
answered, ‘ But you would if you stood in the wings ... and how!’ 
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From the primitive animal point of view her singing is sadly lacking, 
and she agrees that although she enjoys singing it, neither her voice nor 
personality are really right for Isolde, since the delineation of unbridled 
sex is quite outside its range. ‘ Thank goodness!’ she adds, with a twinkle. 
Perhaps it is more accurate to say that its carnal content is too beautifully 
mixed with all the other components. Like her balanced and womanly 
self, her singing is rather compact of loyalty and truth and faith and hope 
and courage. Of all voices it is the most life-enhancing, the most invigor- 
ating, the most noble. That is why she is such a wonderful Briinnhilde. 
When asked how she approaches acting, she replies : ‘I try to forget 
my own identity in that of the character, instead of dressing up my own 
identity to play a part.’ Her acting is ‘ becoming ’ rather than ‘ imitating,’ 
‘being’ rather than ‘ pretending.’ She would rather believe than make 
believe. She is not a ‘ performer ’ in the usual sense of the word, keeping 
all her ‘temperament’ for her performances ! She shuns the word ‘prima 
donna ’ and will have none of the usual star nonsense. To her, singing is 
just a thrilling job which she happens to do superlatively well. She is simply 
an instrument, and it is her job to see that she is always in tune. In this 
respect, she is the perfect artist, for her ambition is not to use the com- 
poser, to glorify herself, but to use her voice, intelligence and musicianship 
to try and render as truthfully as possible what the composer had in mind. 
And now here she is back with us at Covent Garden in all her power 
and splendour, for what may easily be her last Wagnerian performances. 
Truly a great occasion, for it is certain we shall never hear her like again. 


Flagstad—an informal photograph. 














The above photograph and those on the ensuing pages show the changes that have 
taken place in stage settings for ‘The Ring.” The Bayreuth 1896 sets were 
designed by Prof. Max Brickner, those for the Metropolitan by Lee Simonson 
(1948). Bayreuth photos kindly lent by Sydney ]. Loeb ; Metropolitan photographs 
reproduced by permission of the Metropolitan Opera Guild. Above : second and 
fourth scene of * Rheingold’ at Bayreuth. 


Wagner and the Ring 
by Neville Cardus 


More than fifty years ago Bernard Shaw wrote the following passage 
in the most brilliant and suggestive book ever written about Wagner : 

‘It is generally understood, however, that there is an inner ring of 
persons to whom the whole work (the “ Ring ”’) has a most urgent and 
philosophic and social significance. I profess to be such a superior 
person... 

Half a century later, Thomas Mann said : 

* My passion for the Wagnerian enchantment has accompanied my life 
ever since | was first conscious of it and began to make it my own and 
penetrate it with my understanding. All that | owe to him, of enjoyment 
and instruction, I can never forget : the hours of deep and single bliss in 
the midst of the theatre throngs, the hours of nervous and intellectual 
transport and rapture, perceptions of great and moving import, such as 
only this art vouchsafes ... 













































So, across the years, two of the period’s greatest men and thinkers are 
in accord, each a colossus embracing, while the petty denigrators of 
Wagner in our time go towards their several and ridiculous graves. The 
protest against Wagner and Wagnerism was necessary and natural ; and 
if it has been carried to extreme lengths there is reason: the greater the 
force the more desperate the resistance when the momentum gathers . . . 

* Charlatan,’ ‘ Prophet of Nazism,’ “ corrupt mythology and decadence,’ 
‘ middle-aged bourgeois romantic flatulence’ . . . and all the rest of it. 
I myself have recently been through the reaction; but the catharsis 
occurred to me in a distant land, where Wagner has seldom penetrated, so 
my struggle and Verk/drung were not forced on me by a ‘ movement’ 
or ‘ fashion.’ If anybody today should draw my attention to the major 
or minor irritants in Wagner, | would remind them of Sir Walter Scott’s 
retort courteous to the professor of history who wrote to him pointing 
out a number of errors of fact in the ‘ Waverley’ novels. Sir Walter 
thanked the learned man, assuring him that he would certainly see to it 
that future editions would be corrected. ‘ Meanwhile,’ added Sir Walter, 
‘1 enclose a further list which apparently have escaped your attention.’ 

A conception as vast as the ‘ Ring,’ involving labours of years and a 
constant grappling with a material which day by day seemed to breed ideas 
from within its own seething mass, could not possibly have emerged into 
economical, tractable and ‘ tasteful’ shape, any more than Goethe’s 
Faust could have been moulded into that kind of form in which the end 
is seen in the beginning. To call the ‘ Ring’ a work of art, a sequence 


Scene IV of * Rheingold’ at the Metropolitan. Photo Melancon 








At II * Sieg fried’ at Bayreuth. 


of music-dramas, is a very comic understatement, rather like classifying 
the Alps and Vesuvius as geography. No doubt the first prospect of 
sitting through the * Ring ’ again might momentarily unnerve as die-hard 
a Wagnerian as myself, or even Mr. Newman. Fortunately, new crowds 
flock to Wagner every year ; they increase and multiply. Opera-houses 


and concerts are not established and kept running mainly for the 
delectation of critics and the bored intelligentsia. This year, as always, 
there will be night after night long queues at Covent Garden ; and from 
the dark upper regions astounded eyes will look down to the stage, 
observers not observed, like ‘God’s spies.’ (Not for nothing was the 
gallery called, in an age of simpler and more poetic speech than this, 
the ‘ gods’ ....) But for the ‘ Ring,’ eyes and ears are not enough ; at 
any rate the ear must be informed in advance. In the older days we 
English smiled indulgently at the industry of the Germans, who before 
a Wagner performance studied the //bre/fo until they knew it by heart. 
It is certainly more important to know the words of the ‘ Ring ’ than to be 
able to name the musical motives. The music will burn into your 
imagination soon enough if your imagination has been quickened by the 
significances and ‘ association-values ’ of the text. I hear some sardonic 
laughter somewhere as I make this point. ‘ Good Lord !—at this time of 
day ?>—does he take Wagner so seriously as anything but a composer ? 
Does he expect us to attend to the drama, to the interminable Wotan ?...’ 

The fact is, indeed, that an/ess these extra-musical things in the ‘ Ring’ 
are thoroughly known to the intelligence and responded to swiftly by 
the imagination, then the ‘ Ring ’ is bound to be boring in large stretches. 
Frankly I don’t think that the music of the ‘ Ring ’ is capable by its own 
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self of keeping us engrossed throughout the immense terrain of the 
work, if we look for a fairly pure musical satisfaction, and bring to it 
nothing in our consciousness except what Jules Combarieu called the 
pensée musicale. From the nature of the material with which Wagner 
was dealing, the bulk and variety of it, the range of emotion and ideas, 
the shifting planes, dramatic picturesque, symbolic—it was outside the 
scope of music to fertilize the entire textual field so that nothing but 
music should grow there. And though Wagner went to work on his 
material with the music-maker in him immediately on the job, arranging 
the dramatic action and af once finding a musical rhythm and accent 
for the words, none the less necessity of intellectual content demanded 
that here and there the music, as a thing-in-itself, should play only a 
collaborative part in the whole ; and the listener needs to know exactly 
what the music is collaborating with. 

My experience is that people who find the ‘ Ring” wearisome are 
usually those who loftily dismiss the text as so much Wagnerian 
vapouring, and take nothing with them to the opera- house but a 
cultivated musical ear. It is hardly surprising if the ‘ Ring ’ has longueurs 
for those who don’t know what Wotan is always talking about. 

By using myth as the source of his ‘ stuff” for music-drama, Wagner 
was able to expand his imagination from the personal, ‘ all-too-human ’” 
and particular, to the universal or generalized. You may find the characters 
in the ‘ Ring’ insufferable, according to your taste and temperament. 
But you can’t get away from it—they live in a way that relates them to a 
conception of the world, a way that is not shared by, say, Raddmes, 
Don Carlos, Rigoletto... Unless Verdi is dealing with associations from 
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Shakespeare he seldom awakens overtones of consciousness or spirit, or 
suggests a tragic metaphysic which can be contemplated away from the 
opera-house. 

A few years ago I was bold enough to ask that some really serious 
attention should be given in this country to Wagner as dramatic writer. 
There are living and diverse people who sometimes have pertinent things 
to say. Marke’s ‘ Mir dies ? Dies, Tristan, mir ? ’ is absolutely right. No 
versifier, no maker of libretti for music, could have given us Briinnhilde’s 
lines warning Siegmund of his death, ‘ Nur Todgeweihten taugt mein 
Anblick.” And the cadence of Wotan’s 

Denn so kehrt der Gott sich dir ab, 

So kiisst er die Gottheit von dir 
elevated the theatre and its affined arts to a height of sublimity, shaded 
with a mortal pathos, never before heard in opera or *‘ music drama.’ 

Wagner as musical ‘ necromancer,’ as orchestral spell-binder, as 
* theatromaniac,—we have heard much of this Wagner; and he will 
answer to each of these descriptions. But it is time to return to the way of 
approach to him opened up by Shaw and Newman, and now extended by 
Mann—‘ The texts round which it (the music of the ‘ Ring ’) twines, fill- 
ing-out their dramatic content, are not literature—but the music is ! ” 

Wotan himself won’t cause us to shufHe in our seats if we keep in 
mind that he is more than the hen-pecked husband of Fricka ; that he is 
also a symbol of Godhead or the Life Force, and must of necessity make 
laws suitable to the mass of average non-creative intelligences, and must 
maintain these laws and dare not himself set the example of breaking 
them, though he has out-grown them already, and knows that by 
observing them he is putting a check to his own evolving creative energy. 


Act Il * Gétterdiimmerung’ at Bayreuth. 












From Perfect 
Wagnerite to Imperfect 
Anti-Wagnerite 


by Frederick Goldbeck 


The Pertect Wagnerite, says Mr. Cecil Gray is by now almost as 
extinct as the dodo. And even those who are most unlikely to weep over 
his fate will at least regret that his complement and twin, the Perfect 
Anti-Wagnerite, too is fast disappearing. But Imperfect Wagnerites 
and Anti-Wagnerites are still in the field, sometimes snubbing, more often 
ignoring each other. That Wagner, half a century after Nietzsche’s 
death, should not have ceased to be a case, is strange enough; but 
stranger, that the 1950 Wagner case should bear none but the faintest 
resemblance to the original one. Yet, such are the facts. 

Wagner has neither won, as have Beethoven and Debussy, nor lost, 
like Spontini or Meyerbeer. He has been accepted by posterity, but on 
terms too different from his own not to make his ghost shudder with truly 
Wotanesque anger and disgust. The Wagnerites are legion, flocking 
to every Wagner performance, everywhere : but Oh, how imperfect they 
are .. . Not one in a thousand cares two hoots for Wagner’s drama, 
embodying his We/tanschauung. ‘They do not gather at Covent Garden 
to watch a metaphysical tragedy : they do not feel at all inclined to consider 
the Ring as super-Ham/et and super-C sharp minor quartet wrapped into 
one : they have come, not to concentrate but to let their minds wander 
between the climaxes; to be carried away by Flagstad’s voice or 
Furtwingler’s orchestral touch; in a word, to enjoy a thing Wagner 
loathed—an opera. An opera, more complicated than Verdi’s, less 
complicated than Strauss’s, and made out of brassy emotionalism and 
voluptuous long bowing, almost like Puccini’s, except for the fact that 
Wagner, being symphonically stronger and vocally weaker, can dispense 
with words and voices and be played in the concert hall. 

It is more than doubtful whether Wagner the philosopher would have 
liked to be considered, in Mr. Gray’s phrase, ‘ the Rousseau of Hitler’s 
German revolution,’ but certainly Wagner the musician would have hated 
to play the part of the great popularizer of musical romanticism that all 
over the world fell to his lot. Never was an artist who cared for fame 
punished with such irony : he aimed at a gospel and achieved a potboiler. 

Some comfort however for Wagner’s ghost is to be found on the side 
of the Imperfect Anti-Wagnerite, for the present Anti-Wagnerite’s 
imperfection consists in the fact that he has dropped the essentials of 
Nietsche’s and Debussy’s arguments and shifted to grounds from which 
hardly any dangerous attack on Wagner can be launched. 
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The old case against Wagner alleged his ungenuineness, the histrionic 
quality of his art, his unwarranted claim to monumentality in every score 
and to fine feelings in every bar. But Nietzsche and Debussy have done 
the Perfect Anti-Wagnerite’s job too thoroughly not to discourage their 
potential followers. In these the fear of being unoriginal combines with 
the greater fear of being charged with a moralistic approach to art —a 
very discrediting charge. Art as we have been told has nothing to do 
with sincerity. Let the artist by all means resort to make-believe if only 
he makes us believe. But unfortunately for amoralists, any plea for Wagner 
on this ground is bound to beagain utterly moralistic; it is in the moral 
field that Wagner’s meanness, his unbridled egotism, his perfumes and 
his velvet-and-satin cloaks should be in deed unconditionally condoned. 
Right or wrong, good taste or bad, he was a bold artist and a plucky 
fighter, and he had to build up his work. But the point that matters is 
that Wagner’s barbarous sides have left not a moral but an aesthetic mark 
on his music ; for the separation of art from character is a romanticist’s 
postulate which holds tor every sort of style except the romanticist’s. 
We do not have to care whether Monteverdi was nice, or Moussorgsky 
a drunkard or Debussy a queer bird : for their music does not take us into 
their confidence. In the case of the Romanticist, who constantly delivers 
a personal message, sincerity on the contrary, has quite a lot to do with 
art. Berlioz, Schumann, Wagner never cease talking about themselves, 
we have only to listen to their works to feel how different their music 
would sound had not the men they are talking about been genuinely 
eccentric and pure in heart. 

But to such differences the new Anti-Wagnerites seem to be curiously 
insensitive. Many denounce and dismiss symphonic self-expression 
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altogether. They throw away both the Wagnerian bath and the baby of 
romanticism. On the list of their taboos Wagner ranks side by side 
with Beethoven: much to Wagner’s advantage, for the company is 
flattering and the Wagner case is thus brushed aside by means of over- 
statement. 

In serious musicians, this sort of cramped hostility towards romanticism 
denotes an unsuccessful attempt to break the Tristan spell. And this 
same spell is even more clumsily expressed, or rather transferred, by those 
who — finding fault with some of Wagner’s more obvious defects, e.g. 
the heaviness of his orchestra and of his symbols, or the long passages of 
boredom between two highlights—profess to hate Wagner but to love 
a Tchaikovsky : which means not even a recourse to Beelzebub against 
the Devil (for Beelzebub is said to be the greater of the two), but some- 
thing like despising Napoleon | and admiring Napoleon I11—a preference 
which may well induce Wagner’s ghost to smile and shrug its shoulders, 

It has indeed, even if ghosts are practically bound to abstain from such 
mortal reactions, more reasons today for smiling and chuckling. Wagner’s 
dramatic principle is dead as a log, and Wagner’s music has faded. But 
Wagner’s spirit is going strong amongst us, and much stronger than 
commonly admitted. The ‘old forger from Bayreuth’ has hatched 
quite outside Bayreuth plenty of young forgers—and that they would not 
readily recognise him for their master is part of the forgery. Look at the 
neoclassicists, they are mostly staunch Imperfect Anti-Wagnerites, yet 
the best of the devices they so indefatigably apply are taken over from 
the Mastersingers—tfrom Wagner’s score I mean, not from the real old 
artisans—and those who try to revive musical medievalism come straight 
out of Parsifal. 

On the other side, with the Imperfect Anti-Wagnerites, wherever ‘in 
healthy reaction against the over-refinement of the generation of Debussy 
and Webern,’ pathos is summoned up by the most matter-of-fact 
composers ; wherever cardboard cathedrals, symphonic or otherwise, are 
built, or salvation sought in systems and manifestos, or the meretriciously 
exotic piled upon the ingeniously distorted commonplace (and sometimes 
even upon plain undistorted triviality) ; wherever musicians are unable to 
stop taking themselves and their trombones seriously once in a while : 
then the great little Ringleader too stands nearby, and his black tam-o’- 
shanter wags approval. 

The Perfect Wagnerites being extinct and the Imperfect Anti- 
Wagnerites a very mixed lot, it is pleasant to meet now and then a 
representative or two of that other species, rare but not quite passed away, 
which may be called A-Wagnerite. The A-Wagnerite finds that Wagner 
means so little to him that he admits without hesitation or bad conscience 
that the Lohengrin prelude and the Charfreitagszauber is admirable music, 
and that the man who wrote them has invented other things one would 
not like to miss. But he does not dream of revisiting ]7/s/an or any 
other of the music dramas. Not because he dislikes romantic opera : 
he adores it on the contrary and wants its charm respected : that is to say, 
Its Inconsistencies and impossibilities and ironies, its being made up by 
odds and ends, and not by endless odds. 
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The Artistic Testament 
of Richard Strauss 


By permission of THE MUSICAL QUARTERLY we are reprinting the letter 
which Richard Strauss wrote at the end of the war to Karl Bohm, who 
was then Director of the Vienna Opera. It was never delivered and 
was finally published in the American review in January of this year. 

It is an extraordinary document and reveals in Strauss a remarkably 
narrow conception of what is worthwhile in opera, all the more so when 
you consider that he was connected off and on for his entire life with the 
great opera houses of Austria and Germany not only as composer, but as 
executive and conductor as well. One may agree on the outlines of the 
scheme as it applies to a big city, and with the comment on the 
haphazard nature of weekly programmes, but no one can feel entirely 
happy about a short list of the world’s greatest operatic masterpieces 
(thirty-three in all, apart from Strauss’s own works), which includes 
Pfitzner’s Palestrina and Humperdinck’s Hansel und Gretel, but omits 
Otello and the works of every Italian composer apart from Verdi. Passing 
over the historically questionable description of L”Africaine (1865) as 
‘early nineteenth century grand opera,’ we may feel some surprise that 
the critical insight, which puts Simone Boccanegra on a pat with .4ida and 
Falstaff and includes two works of Berlioz amongst the chosen thirty- 
three, should have seen fit to rate Boris Godounoy as a ‘ spieloper’ and 
suitable for the smaller house, and to omit Pe//éas e¢ Mélisande altogether. 
Again, what are we to make of the adjudicator who writes, ‘1 reject 
however Ofe//o as | reject all works that distort classical plays to libretti,’ 
and yet presumably approves his own setting (Die Schweigsame Frau) of an 
adaptation of Ben Jonson’s Epicoene, to say nothing of his ‘ distortion’ 
of the classical theme of E&fra? His exclusively Teutonic conception of 
musical history no doubt accounts for much, but hardly for the inclusion 
of no less than three of Schillings’s operas, and two each of Sommer and 
Alexander Ritter. Here Strauss seems to be guided by the most elemen- 
tary type of prejudice, and it reduces his whole argument to the level of 
the schoolboy with his hypothetical World cricket teams. Worse still, 
he has made no attempt to distinguish between the works which are heard 
at their best in a small theatre, and those which are suitable for the 
biggest type of opera house, even though he hints that this is a distinction 
which must be made. To put Cosi fan Tutte, Figaro, Hansel und Gretel 
and Falstaff in the larger house, and Norma, Boris and Dadlibor in the 
smaller is surely to reduce the artistic point of the whole scheme to a 
minimum. 

When it was published, the Editor of THE MUSICAL QUARTERLY 
commented : ‘. . . there is something in the tone and substance of this 
manifesto of a bygone age that strikes a familiar ring. Our operatic 
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life, as exemplified and oriented by the New York Metropolitan Opera 
House, shares that outmoded conception of opera with the composer 
of Salome.’ 

Let us hope neither we nor anyone else will ever find it necessary to 
write like this about either of our National Opera Houses. 

* * * x 
Garmisch, April 27, 1945 
Dear Friend, 

It moved me very much that you remembered me so soon after the 
catastrophic happenings. You can imagine my grief. | am thankful that 
you and your wife have not suffered any harm. I have not answered before 
now since Richard could not obtain your exact address. But since the 
latest mews seems to indicat that there is hope for reconstruction in 
Vienna, I shall try to mail copies of this letter to your residences in both 
Kammer and Werfen, for it is with this hope in mind that I want to send 
you, along with my warmest wishes, some thoughts that I consider in a 
way my last will—my artistic testament. 

I am all the more anxious to put this in writing for you since probably 
it will no longer be possible for me to help you in person with your great 
cultural task. The following pages will give you, in a rather unadorned 
form, a memorandum (which, of course, calls for more detailed oral 
explanation) in which I sketched some time ago the role of opera and the 
future I wish for it, especially in Vienna, the centre of European culture. 

Opera from Chr. von Gluck to R. Wagner represents the highest 
flowering of human culture. After Joh. Seb. Bach had raised German 
music like a miracle from the soil of a land that the Thirty Years War had 
destroyed, after Mozart, in his melodies, had given mankind the apotheosis 
of the human soul for which all great philosophers from Plato to 
Schopenhauer had tried to find expression, after Beethoven’s noble art had 
built the magnificent architecture of his symphonies, a new idiom—the 
modern orchestra—paved the way for the most outstanding artistic 
achievement of human imagination ; this new idiom—created by Haydn 
and carried to the utmost wealth of colour and expressiveness by Weter, 
Berlioz, and Wagner—led to the music drama, the climax of a cultural 
development of two thousand years. 

Despite the monumental accomplishment of Bayreuth, German operatic 
life on the whole has not done justice to the importance of this great art 
form. While German opera companies have received some subsidies— 
unlike opera companies in other countries, where performances run only 
during short seasons—the only actual function of this financial aid was in 
most cases to cover the deficit at the end of the year. An opera company 
that insists on high standards of performance would never be able to meet 
expenses unless admission prices were raised so high that only the well-to- 
do would be able to attend the performances (as in the case of the Bayreuth 
and Salzburg festivals). 

The management of our opera houses—much though it is praised by 
the entire world—is still subject to business considerations. This has a 
greater influence on the quality of performances and choice of repertory 
than it should have. Those of us who understand the situation need not be 
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told how debasing an effect the character of our opera repertory exercises 
on the performing artist as well as the uncritical audience ; to quote an 
instance of such a weekly offering: Tannhduser, Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Pagliacci, Zauberfléte, Fledermaus, Sieg fried, Land des Léchelns, and Parsifal. 
What kind of impression would an art gallery give us that would present 
together with works of Rembrandt, Titian, and Raphael works of lesser 
importance and lower quality ? And yet we believe that the ear is more 
patient (or, rather, less trained) than the eye. 

Just as the state has created museums for the fine arts, in which only the 
greatest works of the past are exhibited unmixed with works of a lesser 
niveau, so it should create museums—so to speak—for a permanent 
exhibition of the greatest operatic works by giving all major cities two 
opera houses, the larger one of which would be reserved for this purpose. 

Only in Paris has there been for quite some time a distinction between 
grand opéra and opéra-comique. \n practically all other cities, operas are 
given in houses that were built by royal or municipal largesse about one 
hundred years ago—regardless of whether they have a seating capacity 
of 1200 or 3000 persons, or whether a work with a score requiring 36 
musicians (like Ariadne auf Naxos by Richard Strauss) or an orchestra of 
105 members (like Gétterddmmerung by Richard Wagner) is performed. 
Today, most of our beautiful opera houses are destroyed. W ould it not 
seem advisable, as we undertake reconstruction, to keep in mind a reform 
of opera playing which will do justice to the dignity of the works to be 
performed ? 

The first condition should be a remodeling of the opera houses them- 
selves. It is true, the Italian Baroque theatre with a seating capacity of 
1800 to 3000 persons is suitable for all works of the more elaborate kind 
except Parsifa/, which ought to remain reserved for Bayreuth alone. It is 
obvious, however, that we cannot do justice to a little Sp/e/oper with 
dialogue in a theatre with five balconies, or to Die Wa/kiire in the Munich 
Residenztheater, where curiously enough, the first complete rehearsal of 
Tristan took place. (But the next rehearsal was held in the Na//ona/theater.) 

To build, following the model of Paris, two opera houses in such large 
cities as Vienna, Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, Munich is a suggestion that 
has never before been made. In the large theatres, generally speaking, 
works requiring 60 to 105 musicians would be performed ; in the small 
theatres, works requiring 36 to about 65 (this normally means wood- 
winds in pairs, from two to four horns, etc.). Such an arrangement would 
allow the great opera houses to assume a role truly comparable to that of 
our large art galleries in which the great monuments of art are shown in 
a permanent, authoritative exhibit to serve the needs of an interested and 
appreciative public. In an opera museum of this kind, the outstanding works 
of the musical literature would be presented regularly in model perform- 
ances kept on a high level at all times through steady rehearsing, with the 
best of artists and best of available material. Only in this way could such 
a chosen group of artists do proper justice to these noblest works of art 
and not be continually overburdened and spoiled by being occupied with 
works of lesser quality. 

The advantages that the fine arts have as compared to music are obvious. 
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The works of Rubens or Tintoretto, granted proper lighting in museums 
or private rooms, will never fail to impress the spectator, whereas such 
works as Tristan will always require a large. apparatus and diligent 
rehearsing in order to be brought to life anew for each performance— 
unless general education will reach such a high level that even the layman 
will be able /o read the Meistersinger score, just as the Englishman reads 
his Hamlet or the German his Wallenstein. And it should be remembered 
that operas represent the most precious pearls of the musical literature. 
The catalogue of my Grand Opera Museum—which should be at the 

disposal of a cultivated audience, like the catalogues of the Pinakothek. 
the Prado, and the Louvre—should, then, carry the following works : 

Gluck : Orfeo, Alceste, Armide, Iphigénie en Tauride, Iphigénie en Aulide 

Mozart : Idomeneo, Figaro, Don Giovanni, Cosi fan tutte, Zauberflite 

Beethov en: I idelio 

Weber: Freischiity, Euryanthe, Oberon 

Berlioz: Benvenuto Cellini, Les Troyens 

Bizet: Carmen 

Humperdinck : Hansel und Gretel 

Ptitzner : Palestrina 

Cornelius: Der Barbier von Bagdad 

Verdi: Aida, Simone Boccanegra, Falstaff 

Wagner: from Rienzi (the uncut version to be sure) to Gétterddmmerung 
Of my own works, I believe, I may name those that require a very large 
orchestra such as Salome, Elektra, Frau ohne Schatten, Aeg yptische Helena, 
Friedenstag, and Josefslegende, as well as those operas that require at least 
three woodwinds of each kind, such as Rosenkavalier and Daphne. 
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The Opera Museum could temporarily admit some works of purely 
historical interest, such as examples of the early 19th-century grand opera 
(Robert le Diable, L’ Africaine, La Juive)—just as from time to time the 
great art galleries are open to special exhibits. Such operas might be used 
as foils, as for example Le Prophéte as against Rienzi (see Wagner’s 
Collected Writings). 

The repertory of the second, smaller theatre (the Spie/oper theatre) is 
unusually large. An incomparable model for this type of opera house is 
the Theater an der Wien, birthplace of Die Zauberfléte. (This theatre would 
have to undergo only very little repair work in order to be ready for use 
in the near future.) The program of such an opera house would have to 
include all serious operas tor which no more than pairs of woodwind parts 
and from two to four French horns are required, but it would also have 
to serve as a theatre that would experiment with new works that are found 
worthy of performance by a state committee of experts. (Private initiative 
has often failed and wasted artistic work because of the managers’ over- 
weaning ambition to give first performances.) Finally, it could dedicate 
its efforts to the great number of unjustly forgotten, charming works 
from the repertory of the Sp/e/oper displaced by worthless operettas (the 
large repertory of the French opéra-comique is to be mentioned here) so that 
it might serve the interests of a large audience to be educated as well as 
entertained. 


I list as examples the following works : 
Adam : Postillon de Lonjumeau 
d’Albert: Tye fland, Die lbrei se 
Auber: La Muette de Portici, Fra Diavolo, Le Domino noir, Le Macon, La Part du 
Diable 
Bellini: Norma, La Sonnambula 
Berlioz: Béatrice et Bénédict 
Boieldieu : La Dame blanche, Jean de Paris 
Bizet: Djamile b, Les Pécheurs de perles 
Cornelius : Der Cid 
Charpentier : Louise 
Chabrier : Gwendoline, Le Roi malgré lui 
Cimarosa: I/ Matrimonio Segreto 
Cherubini: Les deux sournées, L’ Hétellerie portugaise 
Dittersdorf: Doktor und Apotheker 
Donizetti: La Fille du régiment, Don Pasquale, L’ E:lisir d’ Amore, Lucia di Lammermoor 
Dvorak : The Jacobin 
Goldmark : Die Kénigin von Saba 
Gounod: Le Médecin maleré lui 
Humperdinck : Aénigskinder, Die Heirat wider Willen 
Kienzl : Der Evangelimann 
Kreutzer: Das Nachtlager von Granada 
Flotow : Martha, Alessandro Stradella 
Le ywrtzing : Die beiden Si hut~en, Der Wildsel uly, Crar und Zimmerman 2, 
Waffenschmied 
Leoncavallo : Pagliacci 
Mascagni: Cavalleria Rusticana 
Massenet: Le Roi de Lahore, Manon 
Méhul: Joseph 
Offenbach : Les Contes d’ Hoffmann, La Belle Héléene, Orphée aux erfers 
Mussorgsky : Boris Godunor 
Pergolesi: La Serva Padrona 
Puccini: Tosca, Bohéme, Madama Butterfly 


Der 
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Rossini: I/ Barbiere di Siviglia, L’ Italiana in Algeri 

Alexander Ritter: Der faule Hans, Wem die Krone 

Johann Strauss: Die Fledermaus (original version), Der Zigeunerbaron 

Smetana: The Bartered Bride, The Kiss, T be Two idon’s, Dalibor 

Schillings : Mona Lisa, Ingwelde, Der Pfeifertag 

Sommer: Loreley, Riibezahl 

Tchaikovsky : Pique-Dame, Eugene Onegin 

Saint-Saéns : Samson et Dalila 

Verdi: I/ Trovatore, La Traviata, Rigoletto, Un Ballo in Maschera. 

[Also perhaps a program of individual scenes from various Verdi operas. 
This thought occurred to me since some truly great sections of works 
which in their entirety are now insufferable to us might thus be saved. 
I reject, however, O#e//o—as I reject all works that distort classical plays 
to libretti, e.g. Gounod, Faust; Rossini, Gui/laume Tell; and Verdi, 
Don Carlos. They have no place on the German stage.] 


In this repertory of the second theatre (Spie/oper) I have not named 


works of living contemporary composers. Their names are sufficiently 
known, and I wanted to avoid any suggestion of a personal preference. 


Berlin as well as Vienna has already had several opera houses (there 


were three in Berlin and two in Vienna). However, they showed no 
difference as to the type of repertory. It would be advisable that in Vienna 
(if the Theater an der Wien is to be used as a second opera house) as well as 
in Berlin the already existing Vo/&soper be used in strict observance of its 
name and purpose, i.e. as a “ people’s opera ”— a theatre with modest 
admission prices and varied repertory. (This repertory, however, would 
have to exclude works with extreme requirements for stage technicians, 
choir, and orchestra—such as Tannhduser, Lohengrin, Meistersinger, Ring 
der Nibelungen; also Les Huguenots, and L’” Africaine—in other words the 
so-called grand opera.) 


The third theatre, the Vo/ksoper, could also be used as another place 
for experimenting with new, problematical works. There should be an 


understanding between the Vo/ksoper and the State Spie/oper that no 


duplication of the repertory would take place in the same season. The 
programme I have given above is comprehensive enough to offer to the 


audiences of our cities a fare of satisfying variety, which would include 
besides the standard literature two or three novelties each season. 


Dear Friend — this, in rudimentary outline, is the artistic testament 
which I, as your predecessor at the great Vienna opera now so tragically 
destroyed, should like to leave with you. I hope that it might be possible 
to discuss it with you orally before the end of my days. You know there 
will always be a heartfelt welcome for you here. Best wishes and sincere 
greetings from the entire family to you and your wife. 
Ever faithfully yours, 
Dr. RICHARD STRAUSS 
President of the International 
Society of Authors and Composers. 



















































The Castrati: I 


by Alan Yorke-Long 


Two hundred years ago the palaces and opera-houses of Europe 


echoed with the strange, exotic trillings and warblings of the greatest 
school of singing ever known, which in the course of two centuries rose 
to undreamed-of heights of virtuosity, and sank to extinction. Castrati 
first appeared a little after the middle of the Sixteenth Century, taking the 
soprano and alto parts in great church choirs, such as those of the Sistine 
Chapel and of the Court at Munich, which had hitherto relied on boys and 
male falsettists for the upper parts : but it was when the opera was born, 
at the beginning of the Seventeenth Century, that their true field of glory 
was opened. Throughout the century their parts in opera increased in 
number and importance, until they became the central figures, com- 
manding higher tees than the prime donne. So highly in fact were they paid 
that in opera houses such as those of Venice, which were not directly 
financed by a Court, the chorus, which had been so important in the early 
Seicento operas of Monteverdi and Cav alli, for economic reasons dropped 
into insignificance, almost into disuse. They had reached the zenith of 
their glory by the middle of the Eighteenth Century, and then they 
entered into a steady decline, stylised lay-figures, to which the human 
characters of Mozart gave the lie. By 1850 they were virtually extinct. 

At first these strange beings were produced more or less at random, 
victims of their parents’ ambition to preserve a lovely voice, but schools 
began to appear in Italy in the middle of the Seventeenth Century. 
Bontempi, himself probably a Castrato, describes in his Historia Musica 
the instruction he had from the Roman composer Mazzocchi in 
1636. In the morning an hour was spent in practising difficult pzssages, 
an hour in trilling, an hour in correct intonation, all done in presence of 
the maestro, and in front of a mirror, to correct facial expression. Then 
two more hours were devoted to the study of ‘ taste’ and ‘ expression,’ 
and after lunch there was instruction in musical theory and composition. 
Mazzocchi would also take his pupils out to Monte Mario and make them 
sing against the echo, in order that they might discover their own 
failings. 

About 1707 Pistocchi founded a school at Bologna, which was raised to 
European fame by the singing of his pupil Bernacchi. Here boys were 
received at about the age of eight, and at first were trained as choristers. 
At twelve or thirteen they were castrated—although the famous male 
sopranos always preserved the polite fiction of an accident when riding— 
and then they would study for another five or six years before making 
a debut. Their superb technique was largely due to the fact that their 
musical training continued without interruption for ten or more years, 
and, furthermore, this training was of heroic intensity: the famous 
teacher Porpora is said to have kept the great Caffarelli on the same page 
of singing exercises for five years, and then to have dismissed him with 
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1 contemporary satire on Farinelli. The peacock-cushion indicates his conceit. 
‘Go, my son. I have no more to teach you. You are the greatest singer 
of the age.” 

With the rise of the great Neapolitan school of opera the Conservatoires 
there became an important source of Castrati, though the Duke of 
Wurttemberg had in his service ‘two Bologna surgeons expert in this 
vocal manufacture.” When Dr. Burney visited Naples in 1771 he saw 
‘sixteen young Castrati, and these lye upstairs, by themselves, in warmer 
apartments than the other boys, for fear of colds, which might not only 
render their delicate voices unfit for exercise at present, but hazard the 
entire loss of them for ever.’ In fact, of the large number of Castrati 
trained, very few reached any excellence, the rest being condemned to 
sing in church choirs or in the streets. Nor did castration always preserve 
the beauty of the voice; at the first performance of an oratorio by 
Paisiello at Naples, attended by the whole Court, the choir, which in- 
cluded a hundred Castrati, sang so shockingly that Paisiello leapt up, 
crying ‘ Ah! managgio di morti, siete stati tutti castrati in estivo tempo, — You 
were all castrated in hot weather,’ alluding to the curious belief that boys 
castrated in summer never sang in tune. The pathetic state of the hundreds 
of rejected Castrati forced the Neapolitan government to declare the 
practice of castration illegal: but it was notoriously winked at, and in 
fact the boys were sent for a few months to the province of Lecce, a 
suitable distance from the seat of authority, where the operation was 
performed under pretext of medical necessity. 
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Senesino, Cuxzoni and Berenstadt in Handel's ‘ Giulio Cesare.’ 
> i | 


Their sheer technical ability in singing has never been rivalled before 
or since. The effect of castration is to prevent the vocal chords increasing 
in length, but it has no effect on the growth of the lungs, so that the 
Castrati had practically the range and agility of a female voice, allied to 
the strength and capacity of the lungs of a male, which enabled them to 
perform runs and trills of almost incredible bravura. 

The quality or timbre of their voice was neither that of a boy nor of a 
woman, nor of a male falsetto ; Burney thought that the tone of voice of 
Pacchierotti was ‘ as superior to the generality of vocal sweetness as the 
taste of a pineapple is to other fruits.’ But in fact we can never know 
what the Castrato tone was like, though it seems that it still had a masculine 
energy and passion, which made it quite distinct from a woman’s voice. 
Certainly it never appeared at all inapposite to the audience of that time 
that the grave and majestic gods and heroes of the Metastasian opera seria, 
the Catos, Temistocles and Alessandros, should sing so dulcet. In Gluck’s 
La Caduta dei Giganti, produced in London in honour of the Duke of 
Cumberland just after the suppression of the ’45 rebellion, the gods 
Jupiter and Mars and the giants Titan and Briareus are all soprano parts 
—an absurd artistic solecism, it would appear, but then the eighteenth 
century audience was comparatively indifferent to the exact visual illusion, 
being rationalistically confident that sheer beauty of tone and dazzling 
virtuosity could attain the same end. 

Indeed Europe was in fact dazzled and blinded by their brilliance, so 
that the Castrati established a complete hegemony over the practice of 
opera. The lower male voices disappeared almost entirely from opera seria, 
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and in Italy even the female voices were hard put to it to maintain their 
position, for it was usual for young Castrati, in a sort of travesty of them- 
selves, to appear in female roles : as a result cantatrices, especially contraltos, 
would often take the male parts. 

Over the actual music of the opera, too, the Castrati held undisputed 
sway. They were free to ornament an air as they pleased, by inserting 
runs, trills, grace-notes and decorations of all sorts, indeed the written 
notes in the score were only considered as a skeleton outline of the phrase, 
to be elaborated and modified according to the singer’s fancy. Even the 
calm lines of an aria such as Handel’s Ombra mai fu—the famous Largo— 
would be broken up by the ricochetting foritwre of the singer. The 
penultimate note in the cadence of an air was the position of an un- 
accompanied vocal cadenza, which sometimes reached a fantastic length 
and complexity, completely overshadowing the rest of the aria; yet, after 
some seemingly endless flourish, the theatre would echo with the shouts 
of ‘Evviva i/ coltello”— Long live the little knife.” The relative excellence 
of the great Castrati was judged to a considerable extent by their taste and 
skill in ornamenting their arias, and noble amateurs not infrequently 
protested vigorously against the over-elaboration to which the Castrati 
naturally inclined. When Rubinelli first came to England in 1786 he 
found himself censured for his excessive ornamentation, but went too 
far in the other direction, and at one of the Handel Commemoration 
concerts in Westminster Abbey he sang ‘ Return, O God of Hosts !’ 
‘in so plain and unadorned a manner, that even those who venerate 
Handel the most thought him insipid.’ 


Not only did the Castrati load the written airs with ornaments, but very 
frequently they would refuse to sing an air written for them, and insist 
on the insertion of one they knew. They existed on an astonishingly 
small repertoire, which had been carried to an almost superhuman polish 
and excellence, and the great Farinelli was accompanied in his tours of 
Europe by his brother Riccardo Broschi, who would write his songs for 
the pasticcio operas then so popular. He it was who wrote the famous 
aria Son qual nave, on the first note of which Farinelli would make a 
staggering crescendo and diminuendo, ‘ which was always applauded 
for fully five minutes.’ Indeed, it was only giants such as Handel and 
Gluck who could stand up to the Castrati and make them sing what was 
written, exactly as they wanted. Later on in the century, however, it 
became usual for the composers to write out many of the ornamentations, 
though extemporization still remained so firmly established in Italy, that 
at the beginning of the Nineteenth Century, even Rossini was powerless 
to check it. 


The August number of operRA will contain articles on Karl Ebert, 
Hofmannsthal, Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos, Menotti’s The Consul, 
Castrati, the Aldeburgh Festival, the Maggio Musicale in Florence, the 
Wagner performances at Covent Garden, as well as the usual reviews and 
news. 
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Gramophone Records 


ITALIAN 

Semiramide : Bel raggio lusinghier & I/ Re (Giordano) : O Colombello, 
sposarti (Pagliughi & EIAR: Parodi, Tansini : R30015), Guglielmo Tell : 
Selva opaca & Fa/staff: Sul fil d’un soffio etesio (Pagliughi, EIAR : 
Tansini : R30004), Sonnambula : Ah, non credea & Ah, non giunge (Pons 
& CBSO: Kostalanetz: LX1259), Sonnambula: Vi ravviso & Faust: 
Serenade (Arié & LSO: Krips: K2328), Lucia: Ardon glincensi & 
Benedict: Carnevale di Venezia (Marimi del Pozo & Philharmonia : 
Braithwaite : C3967), 1 Lombardi: O Signore, che del tetto natio & 
Nabucco: Va pensiero (EIAR Chorus: Marinuzzi: R30008), Giovanna 
a’ Arco (Verdi) : Overture (Philharmonia : Markevitch : C3965), Rigoletto : 
Pari siamo & Cortigiani (Valdengo & New SO: Erede : X304), Forza: 
Madre pietosa vergine (Hammond & Philharmonia & Chorus : Susskind : 
DBz1019), Aida : Celeste Aida & Carmen : La fleur que tu m/’avais jetée 
(Roswaenge & Ziirich Tonhalle: Reinshagen: in German: K2313), 
Vespri Siciliani : Q tu Palermo & Mefistofele : Son lo spirito che nega tutto 
(Siepi & Radio Italiana Orch. : Basile : R30007), Mefistofele : Ave Signor 
& Son lo spirito (Christoff & Philharmonia: Dobrowen, Malko: 
DBz21047), Mefistofele: L’altra notte & La Wally (Catalani): Ebben ? 
ne andro lontana (Fineschi & Radio Italiana Orch: Basile : R30005), 
Gioconda : L’amo come il fulgor & Adriana Lecowreur : lo son sua per 
amore (Cigna, Elmo & EIAR: Tansini: R30013), Adriana Lecowreur : 
O vagabonda stella d’ Oriente & Fedora ; O grand’occhi (Elmo & EIAR : 
Parodi : R30003), Fedora : Mia madre, la mia vecchia madre & Vedi, io 
piango (Masini & Radio Italiana Orch.: Basile: R30006), Pagliacci : 
Prologue (Valdengo & New SO: Erede : X303), Bohéme : Mi chiamano 
Mimi & Donde lieta usci (Giiden & LSO: Krips : X302), Swor Angelica : 
Senza mamma & Iris : Un di ero piccina (Guerrini & Rome Radio Orch. : 
Morelli : DX 1651), L’ Amico Fritz : O amore, o bella luce & Don Juan de 
Manara (Alfano): Tu vedi in bel ciel (Gigli & Orch.: Zamboni : 
DA1937). 

The Semiramide aria is one of the most famous display pieces in existence 
and Pagliughi’s record is a thoroughly efficient piece of work, more in 
keeping with the bravura character of the music than Tourel’s. She has 
also done the Wi//iam Tell aria nicely, but makes little of the excerpt from 
Falstaff. This omits the chorus which is essential, and is sadly lacking 
in magic: not recommended. The Giordano aria is quite attractive and 
will please anyone looking for something different (not new) in Italian 
opera of the last generation. The Sonnambula excerpts occur at the end 
of the opera, and comprise the sleep-walking episode of the title, and, 
in the cabaletta, a resolution of all the heroine’s difficulties. This music 
requires a be/ canto style combined with an easy brilliance of coloratura 
technique, both of which requisites are lacking in Mme. Pons’s breathy 
singing. Carosio (DB6388) has made a fine record of AA, non credea, and 
readers are advised to obtain by fair means or foul Tetrazzini’s old disc 
of Ab, non giunge which is worth any amount of search. Arié’s singing of 
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Vi ravviso is smooth and efficient, but here again a real be/ canto style is 
essential: this is the only extant version. The Faus¢aria is rather better, and 
the singer reveals a sense of character and satire : compare this not-so- 
devilish music with Mefistofele. Del Pozo is a discovery, and it is a pity 
she chose the Benedict, which is excellently sung but musically best for- 
gotten, instead of the rest of Lucia’s mad scene. Pitchis not her strongest 
point, but the clean and stylish singing make the Lucia side attractive. 

Turning to Verdi, there is a thoroughly poor version of famous 
Risorgimento choruses from two early operas : the almost wordless chorus 
is hardly audible, and the recording is the worst of any under review this 
month. The G/ovanna d’ Arco overture contains a most beautiful wood- 
wind middle section and is altogether an unusual and worth-while piece. 
The recording is first class, and Markevitch’s version compares well with 
the twenty-four years old Italian HMV disc in every respect but the 
essential : his approach to the music is much less sensitive and idiomatic 
than Sabajno’s. Valdengo’s voice is a good one, but he shows little 
sense of character in the Régo/e¢to arias, and the tessitura of Cortigiani 
seems to give him trouble. Rothmiiller’s versions are excellent and 
much the best available (C3689 and C3738). Joan Hammond’s is a 
respectably sung performance of the great prayer from Forza, but she 
lacks a grandeur of style, as can be seen by a comparison with the deleted 
versions by Seinemeyer or Giannini. The disc is however well recorded 
and worth while in that it quite capably fills a gap in the catalogues. 
There is nothing to be said for Roswaenge’s over-blown singing of the 
two famous arias, which are over-recorded as well. Siepi sounds a little 
immature in this first recording to be issued in this country : it was made 
just on three years ago, and he would sing either aria better to-day. 
Christoff’s incisive singing is immensely effective, and the record is 
strongly recommended as much the best version of Boito’s magnificently 
devilish ‘ scherzo,’ Ave S/enor. The reverse is slightly less good, but 
heaving the music again makes one wonder whether Mefistofele with 
Christoff would not be worth reviving in this country. Fineschi, who 
sang with the San Carlo company in 1946, makes an inauspicious debut 
with pallid versions of arias which have been better recorded by, 
respectively, Albanese (DB6883) or Muzio (LCX2s5 special), and by 
Caniglia (DB6351). 

The Gioconda duet contains a fine tune for the mezzo, and the Adriana 
is similar in situation if not in musical inspiration. Elmo sings well, 
though with exaggerated chest register and some lack of precision, but 
Cigna sounds strident and over-emphatic, and her last note in the Gioconda 
is horribly flat. Elmo’s solo record from Adriana shows her to better 
advantage than the duet, but in the Fedora Stignani is preferable (LX1253). 
Masini’s fine voice goes for nothing as compared with his intrusive sobs 
and his unmusical approach: this record is too often an embarrassing 
caricature of Italian tenor singing. There are many versions of the 
Prologue and the two Bohéme arias: Valdengo’s of the former is well 
recorded but his singing has not much life in it, while Giiden’s of the latter 
is beautifully recorded and the singing really lovely as well. Gobbi 
(DB6822) and Bechi (DB6;507 special) are better records of the former, 
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but there is no finer version available than Giiden’s of the Bohéme coupling. 
Suor Angelica is the least successful of Puccini’s T7r¢tico, but this pathetic 
aria survives and is well worth hearing. /r/s contains some of Mascagni’s 
best music : in this aria the adolescent Iris tells how a priest once taught 
her from a picture the fate of those who indulge in Pleasure. Guerrini 
is on the heavy side for either of these roles, and there is more directness 
and attack in her singing than charm. All the same, it is an issue out of 
the common run, and the material is unusually attractive : recommended. 
Gigli essays an aria out of Mascagni’s pastoral opera L’ Amico Fritz ; but 
his sagging line and gross over-emphasis of climaxes completely spoils 
one of Mascagni’s happiest arias, whose subject is, roughly speaking, 
the confirmed bachelor’s recognition of the victory of love over 
prejudice. Don Giovanni de Manara was originally written in 1914 (as 
L’Ombra di Don Giovanni) but was thoroughly revised before being re- 
launched at Florence in 1941 under the title given above. This is the 
first record of Alfano’s music to enter the English catalogues. The 
melody is pleasant and has the merit of simplicity: neither of these 
qualities emerges from Gigli’s untidy singing. A wasted opportunity. 


Book Reviews 


Stars of the Opera by Frank Granville Barker. (Lotus Press. 3,5. 64.) 
When a book has for its opening sentence one like this, ‘ The aura of 
romance which surrounds all performing artists achieves its most magical 
potency in the case of the operatic celebrity, whose artistic distinction 
arouses wonder and admiration even in the least imaginative mind,’ | am 
at once on my guard, and feel like replying Bosh !—or is it that I have not 
an imaginative mind ? So one reads on and is presented with nine short 
sketches of famous singers and a potted history of the English Opera 
Group written in a similar style and full of uncritical admiration. Worst 
of all the book is so full of glaring inaccuracies that | would need more 
room than there is at my disposal even to list them ; the chapter on Welitsch 
is the worst in this respect, crediting her with a role she has never sung 
(Turandot), appearances in parts at the Metropolitan she never made, and 
telling us that the Austrian premicre of Pefer Grimes was in Vienna. 
Still 1 suppose it is worth three and sixpence for the photographs and to 
learn that Constance Shacklock once sang to rows of cabbages on her 
father’s farm ! 
Wagner Nights by Ernest Newman. (Putnam & Co., 355.) 

The doyen of British music critics now in his eighty-second year has 
produced a work which must be reckoned as a fitting climax to his 
Wagnerian labours. Like the operas themselves, the preparatory work 
in which Ernest Newman has indulged can only be described as ‘ colossal,’ 
as indeed were Wagner’s own researches in the realms of legend and 
folk-lore. 

Since the death of Cosima Wagner in 1930, the Wahnfried archives have 
divulged many of their secrets, most of which were published in Germany 
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under the editorship of Otto Strobel; ‘ while recent publication in 
Germany of his (Wagner’s) full length prose sketches have,” Newman 
writes, ‘ taught us a great deal we had never before suspected about him 
and them.’ We can now see the whole laborious process of the building 
of the Ring, and the countless changes in the sketches before the cycle 
as we know it came into being; we learn that Wagner originally intended 
to have a whole race of giants who were to be the rivals of the 
Nibelungs ; that Wotan was not originally the parent of the Volsung 
twins ; and how originally the whole cycle was to end on an optimistic 
note with Briinnhilde after returning the Ring to the Rhine, declaring 
that Alberich and the Nibelungs are free again and proclaiming ‘ One 
only shall rule, All Father, Glorious One, Thou.’ 

One could cite other fascinating passages where Newman’s penetrating 
insight into the workings of Wagner’s mind helps to illuminate for 
example the complex imagery of the second act of Tristan and the even 
deeper religious meanings in Parsifa/. All of which makes valuable and 
interesting reading for anyone be they confirmed Wagnerian or no, 
especially as Newman’s literary style and sense of humour are not of the 
kind one generally associates with serious musical criticism! Who could 
resist his description of the typical Heldentenor ‘ who looks and behaves 
like an overgrown Boy Scout, and gives the spectator the impression of a 
man whose mental development was arrested at the age of twelve and 
has been in custody ever since.’ A book that should be on every self- 
respecting opera-goer’s bookshelf. H.D.R. 


ALBERICH 












Noel Eadie 
1901 —1950 


Noél Eadie is with us no more. Her career embraced twenty-five years 
of dazzling achievement: and then silence. Over two years of heart 
trouble closed with her peaceful death on Easter Eve. 

At a Wigmore Hall recital before coming of age, she made her debut, 
but her destiny was opera. Her only teacher was the Australian soprano, 
Esta d’Argo, and for her stage technique she owed all to the incomparable 
Enriqueta Crichton. Of all her operatic roles, Noél Eadie came to be 
best known for her Queen of the Night, an impersonation which literally 
‘stopped the show’ in Chicago in 1931. It was in this role that she 
made her operatic debut with the B.N.O.C. in Edinburgh at forty-eight 
hours’ notice. 

I first knew her when I was with the B.N.O.C., and heard her in half- 
a-dozen principal roles. To all she lent distinction, and her supporters 
rejoiced at her promotion to the International Season at Covent Garden 
in 1931, where she sang opposite Gigli in Rigo/etto. More recently, she 
extended her activities to studio opera with the B.B.C. Here she some- 
times essayed new roles in more modern works. These too she mastered, 
for she was that rar/ avis, a musical singer, with so perfect a sense of 
pitch that she often received spontaneous applause from the orchestra pit, 
where criticism is frank and fearless. 

On Noél Eadie’s singing, particularly at Glyndebourne, I asked 
Richard Capell to comment. He writes : ‘ Noél Eadie was a lovely singer. 
There was something in her serenity and in the purely musical quality of 
her tone (never the least suspicion of undue pressure) that was positively 
Melba-like. Was there a more satisfactory Queen of Night in The Magic 
F/ute in her time ? A little later she sang as Constanze in Mozart’s Serag/io. 
It was a time when people were putting secondary things first ; perhaps 
an excess of reserve in her stage action in that character prevented her 
from getting the full appreciation that would have been hers if people 
had thought as much of pure singing as the previous generation had 
done. To sing Martern aller Arten as she did, giving an impression of 
such ease and superiority to technical preoccupations, with that equable, 
consistently sweet tone, is to be a great artist.’ 


For her work at Glyndebourne I sought another viewpoint, and 
Audrey Christie sent me this tribute: ‘She came to Glyndebourne 
in 1935 at short notice to help us out of a critical situation and sang 
Constanze. Her reception was quite phenomenal. I can still hear the 
poignant beauty of her Trawrigkeit aria, followed by the performance of 
Martern aller Arten which was a four de force. The audience was aware, 
not only of the spirited mettle of the ‘ character,’ but also of the like 
quality in the singer who could carry off such a situation with such 
brilliance.’ PERCEVAL GRAVES. 
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News 


The SADLER’S WELLS OPERA COMPANY began their provincial tour on 
May 22 at Oxford. They will be in Leeds (June 5), Bristol (June 19) and 
Bournemouth (July 3) staying a fortnight in each town. Two of this 
season’s four new productions will be given throughout the tour, 
La Traviata and Hugh the Drover. Other works to be heard are La Bohéme, 
Madama Butterfly, Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, Carmen, Cosi fan Tutte 
(not at Leeds) and Simone Boccanegra (Leeds only). 

SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE TECHNICAL COLLEGE, WOLVERHAMPTON 

The Music Department recently gave the first stage performance of 
Vaughan Williams’s Réders to the Sea. The work was conducted by 
Dr. Young and sung in the presence of the composer. D. J. Roberts 
writes : ‘ The soloists, who remained anonymous in silent recognition of 
their part in the drama, were all amateurs. The whole effort was a com- 
munal one, for the sets were designed by the Art School and made at 
the College ; the Dramatic and Electrical Departments collaborated back- 
stage, and the whole work was excellently produced by Gwilym Michael, 
head of the Drama Department. 

* Mauraya, the tragic old widow, was sung with great dignity and an 
attention to diction that was wholly admirable. If her acting was not 
equal to the tragic beauty of her singing, this could be forgiven. The 
other parts were equally well sung and acted, but special mention must be 
reserved for Cathleen, who brought to her part a wistful and simple bearing 
totally in accord with Synge’s conception. The amateur orchestra, a little 
lacking in polish and not quite on the same level as the singers, gave 
nevertheless an alive and expressive performance. 

‘No greater compliment to this wonderful evening’s entertainment, 
which included other works by Vaughan Williams, could have been given 
than the long and utter silence which followed the opera. When applause 
came it was as a relief from the intense emotions wrought by such music.’ 

B.B.Cc. Galuppi’s I/ Filosofo di Campagna (1754) will be broadcast on 
June 2 and 5 in a translation by Geoffrey Dunne who will also produce 
the opera. Singers include Elsie Morison, Margaret Ritchie, Barbara 
Howitt, Richard Lewis, Jan van der Grucht, Redvers Llewellyn and 
Bruce Boyce. Leo Wurmser will conduct the Boyd Neel Orchestra. 

On July 7 and 10 two studio performances will be given of Gluck’s 
Iphigénie en Aulide; the work will be sung in French by a cast that will 
include Gré Brouwenstijn, Richard Lewis, William Parsons, Douglas 
Craig and Ernest Frank. Roger Desormiére will conduct. The second 
Ring (June 19, 21, 23, 26) and the two Tristan performances (June 29 and 
July 1) will be broadcast from Covent Garden on the Third Programme. 
It is also hoped to broadcast some performances from the Glyndebourne 
and Cheltenham Festivals. 

DENMARK 
Carl Buchwald writes from COPENHAGEN : 
‘The current season at the ROYAL OPERA opened with the visit of 
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The English Opera Group; Britten’s The Rape of Lucretia and 
Albert Herring were heard for the first time here. Although the 
house was little more than half full for the first night, the over- 
whelmingly fine reviews which stressed the high quality of the 
production resulted in a heavy demand for tickets for the balance of the 
run. Since the members of the group are so familiar to the English 
opera-goer, it is superfluous to comment on them here. The current 
repertory consists of Aida, Rigoletto, La Bohéme, Nozze di Figaro, Don 
Giovanni, Maskarade (Carl Nielsen) and two Danish one act opera-buffas, 
Hakon Borresen’s Den Kongelige Gaest (The Royal Guest) which was given 
its hundredth performance last November, and Knudaage Riisager’s 
Susanne which had its premiére during the first week of the new year, with 
Else Brems in the title role. The plot, which centres round an eighteenth 
century Copenhagen general store, has a definite comic appeal and 
succeeded with the audience. During the second half of the season a 
revival of Gounod’s Faust, with Stefan Islandi and Einer Kristjansson 
alternating in the title role, is expected. This will be followed by a 
production of Falla’s La Vida Breve.’ 

FRANCE 

The third International Music Festival at AIx-EN-PROVENCE will be held 
from July 15 to August 4. Besides orchestral performances by the 
Orchestras of the Societé des Concerts du Conservatoire and of Radio- 
diffusion Francaise (under Hans Rosbaud, Ernest Bour, Charles Munch, 
Roger Desormiére and Fernando Previtali), there will be five performances 
each of Cosi fan Tutte and Don Giovanni ; the cast of the former will include 
Suzanne Danco, Emmy Loose, Leopold Simoneau, Renato Capecchi 
and Marcello Cortis, that of the latter, Carla Castellani, Danco, Loose, 
Simoneau, Capecchi, Cortis, Raphael Arié and Eraldo Coda. Scenery and 
costumes will be by A. M. Cassandre and A. Balthus, production by 
Jean Meyer, and Hans Rosbaud will conduct. 

GERMANY 

The BERLIN STAATSOPER presented a new production of Boris Godounov 
in which Hans Reinmar of Munich appeared in the title role ; Herbert 
Alsen of Vienna was Pimen and the rest of the cast included Anneliese 
Miller, Anny Schlemm, Sigrid Ekkehard, Karola Goerlich, Karl Wolfram, 
Eugen Fuchs and Paul Schmidtmann. Leopold Ludwig conducted and 
Wolf Vélker produced. The promised revival of Pe//éas took place early 
in March with Helmut Krebs as Pelléas, Anny Schlemm as Melisande 
and Karl Wolfram as Golaud. Arnold Quennet conducted, Ernst Legal 
produced. On Good Friday came the first post-war performance in 
Berlin of Parsifa/ under the direction of Joseph Keilberth, produced by 
Wolf Vélker and with scenery and costumes designed by Lothar Schenck 
von Trapp. Berlin also had an opportunity of hearing Orft’s Amtigonae 
which was given by the Dresden Staatsoper as a ‘ Gastspiel.’ 

At the sTADTISCHE OPER the Sutermeister works reported in the last 
issue of opERA were followed by the Berlin premi¢re of Richard 
Mophaupt’s Die Bremer Stadtmusikanten (The Bremen Town Musicians). 
Mophaupt is a German composer now living in New York and this work, 
which had its premiére in Bremen last Autumn, is an opera-buffa. It 
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Helmut Jiirgen’s design for Act II of * Rigoletto” at the Munich State Opera. 





tells of a group of musicians personified in the forms of several animals— 
a cat, a dog, a bear, a donkey and some more—who free the Mayor’s 
daughter from a band of robbers by means of a concert they organize ; 
as a reward the town council engages them for the municipal orchestra. 
The work appears to have met with much success and the present produc- 
tion was conducted by Arthur Rother and produced by Fritz Dittgen. 
Hans Hoffmann sang the part of the Mayor, Madelon Harder was his 
daughter Marie, and Wilhelm Lang was Muzio, the leader of the robbers. 
The Easter production at this theatre was Die Heilige Elisabeth by Liszt ; 
this work, originally an oratorio, was given as a stage work in Budapest 
in 1865 and in Munich 1866. It had a short vogue in New York in 1918. 
The present revival under the direction of Leo Blech had Elisabeth 
Griimmer and Traute Richter alternating in the title role, with Johanna 
Blatter, Dietrich Fischer-Diskau, Wilhelm Lang, Hans Heinz Nissen and 
Hanns Pick as the rest of the cast. A new production of Die Entfihrung 
aus dem Serail was scheduled for the end of April under the direction 
of Ferenc Fricsay, produced by Tietjen and with scenery and costumes by 
Lothar Schenk von Trapp. Sari Barabas from Ziirich was to be the 
Constanze, with Rita Streich as Blondchen, Greindl as Osmin, Krebs as 
Belmonte and Erich Zimmermann as Pedrillo. 

DUssELDORF. Heinrich Hollreiser conducted a revival of Parsifal at 
the Opera House early in March; Bernd Aldenhoff of Dresden sang the 
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Manfred Huebner and Helmut Schindler 
in’ Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘* Mozart und 
Salieri’ at the Dresden State Opera. 


title part, with Margarete Tesche- 
macher (Kundry), Heinrich Nillius 
(Amfortas), Helmut Fehn 
(Gurnemanz), Willy Schonweis 
(Klingsor) and Anton Imkamp 
(Titurel). Wolf V6lker came from 
Berlin to produce and the scenery 
was by Wilhelm Reinking. A new 
production of  Lortzing’s Der 
Wildsckitz tollowed in April, with 
Carla Spletter and Christoph 
Reuland in the cast. 


HOLLAND 
THE NETHERLANDS OPERA. Janet Sinclair and Leo Kersley send the | 
following joint report : ( 
‘When considering the work of the Nederlandsche Opera, it is of 
the utmost importance to remember that here is a company which has ( 


been in existence only since the war. Their achievement is the more 


remarkable in that, in addition to Vroons, Brouwenstijn and Kraus, who t 
would be outstanding in any opera house throughout the world, they c 
have many other singers equally popular. a 
Vocally the chorus is first-class, and would greatly benefit from a r 
producer of imagination as they are young and enthusiastic. As a whole, } 
the acting ability of the company is not outstanding, with the exception \ 
of Kraus and Vroons—the latter singer convinced the writers as had no E 
previous Cavaradossi of his political and aristocratic loyalties and his ( 
very real passion for Tosca—but the vocal standard is high. As the stress C 
in all their productions is on the singing this is fortunate. r 
Most of the repertory is popular, but they are enterprising enough to ( 
produce such little-performed works as Ravel’s L’Hewre FE paenol and ‘ 
Bizet’s Pear/ Fishers. Massenet’s Manon with Vroons and Louise de Vries at 
was extremely well received, and the recent production of Fidelio suc- G 
ceeded in interesting even two such anti-Fidelians as the present writers. Si 
In comparison with productions of this opera recently in England, the Si 
Nederlandsche Opera gave a performance almost Mozcartian in spirit and C. 
there was little of the German ponderance to which Covent Garden M 
is accustomed. The production was admittedly helped by a Leonora we 
whose physique and personality fitted quite credibly into male attire, and let 
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who moreover combined a striking voice with great beauty of feature : 
with looks and voice equally matched—too often a rarity on the operatic 
stage—and both so striking, Miss Brouwenstijn should become an 
international figure in the operatic world. 

Unfortunately neither Franz Vroons nor Jan van Mantgem was able 
to appear at the performance under discussion, so the Florestan was 
Thorsteinn Hannesson, borrowed from Covent Garden. Some easy 
singing came from the Marcellina, Marjo Ingen Soet. An outstanding 
performance was the Pizarro of Otakar Kraus, who sang his acutely 
difficult music with an apparent ease while differentiating the role clearly 
from his more aristocratic, elegant and less brutal Scarpia. It seems 
extraordinary that so fine an artist and singer as Mr. Kraus must go out 
of his adopted country before he is offered regular roles suitable to his 
capabilities. 

The company possesses two permanent conductors, Paul Pella and 
Charles Bruck, the former competent as a producer as well as in the 
musical sphere: the orchestra, as one would expect, maintains a very 
high standard of playing. It will be interesting to see what the next 
few years will produce, particularly if the company obtains an increased 
subsidy, and so can expand.’ 

ITALY 
TEATRO SAN CARLO, NAPLES 

The season at this Opera House has been perhaps the most adventurous 
and artistic in Italy this year. The performances of Wozzeck and Zaza 
reported on in the last issue of OPERA were followed by a double bill 
consisting of the world premiere of La Badarna by Sangiori, with Amalia 
Lattarulo, Africo Baldelli, Fernando Piccini and Augusto Romani in the 
cast: and Kascei L’Immortale by Rimsky Korsakov, with Carla Gavazzi, 
Miryam Pirazzini, Gustavo Gallo, Saturno Meletti and Mario Petri ; 
the works were conducted by Umberto Berrettoni. Franco Ghione 
conducted a very successful revival of La Sonnambula with Graciela Rivera 
and the fine young tenor Cesare Valletti. Karl BGhm conducted several 
performances of Parsifa/, sung in German by Helena Braun, Hans Beirer, 
Hans Braun, Ferdinand Frantz, Heinz Rehfuss and Franz Wolff. Albert 
Wolff conducted the first Naples performances of Dukas’s Ariane et 
Barbe-Bleue which were sung in French with Denise Varenne and Jacques 
Chalude in the leading parts. Petrella’s | Promessi Sposi to a libretto by 
Ghislanzoni and based on Manzoni’s novel (first performed in 1869, and 
revived in Genoa in 1913), has recently been revised by the Neapolitan 
Guido Pannain and was due for production this season. 

ROME. The production of Gruenberg’s Emperor Jones, originally 
announced for performance at the TEATRO DELL’oPERA, did not take place. 
Graciella Rivera, Gino Mattera, Silveri and Pasero replaced Arnaldi, 
Schipa, Gobbi and Neri in further performances of I/ Barbiere di Seviglia. 
Serafin conducted performances of Tristan and Norma ; the former with 
Callas, Nicolai, Seider, Franci and Neri ; the latter with Callas, Stignani, 
Masini and Neri. Malipiero’s Francesco d’ Assisi and Milhaud’s La Sagesse 
were given in the same bill as Puccini’s Swor Angelica. The first two works 
left the public ‘ assolutamente indifferente ’ according to one Rome critic. 
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Werther was revived with Clara Petrella and Schipa ; this work ended the 
regular season. A supplementary spring season began on March 18 with 
a revival of Turandot, with Germana Di Giulio and Lauri Volpi in the 
leading parts; there followed revivals of Don Pasquale with Carosio, 
Valletti, De Taranto and Stabile; of La Traviata with Rina Gigli, 
Agostino Lazzariand Silveri; and of Gaglie/mo Te// one Rome paper wrote : 
‘ of the performance of yesterday evening we would rather not speak— 
with the exception of Gabriella Gatti as Mathilde.” The interesting 
season at the TEATRO MASSIMO, PALERMO, began with a revival of Don Carlos 
with Maria Pedrini, José Soler, Carlo Tagliabue and Pasero, conducted 
by Angela Questa ; Sa/ome followed sung by Lily Djanel, Tasso, Benedetti 
and Guelfi. The season also included La Zo/fara by Mulé (with Pedrini 
and Binci) ; Gianni Schicchi (with Stabile and Ottani) ; 1/ Campiello, and 
Adriana Lecouvreur (with Favero and Prandelli). 

SPAIN 

The most outstanding feature of the recent opera season at the TEATRO 


LICEO, BARCELONA, writes Murray Dickie, was the Spanish debut of 


Kirsten Flagstad who was virtually unknown in Spain until this year. 
Before Mme. Flagstad arrived I was repeatedly asked by Spanish friends, 
‘What sort of a singer is this sew soprano, and how does she compare 
with Mme. A. or Mme. B. ?’— the comparisons generally being with some 
Spanish lyric or even coloratura soprano. The productions of the German 
operas were carried out by Karl Schmid-Bloss of Ziirich. Me/stersinger 
was the first of the Wagnerian works and also the reason for my presence 
in Barcelona, continues Murray Dickie (he sang the part of David in this 
production.—Ed.). Probably the most remarkable thing about this 
performance was the Eva of Victoria de los Angeles. Doubts had been 
expressed on all sides during rehearsals as to whether she would be able 
to capture the essence of Eva, her first Wagnerian part, and she was 
singing for the first time in German. All these fears were unnecessary. 
Mme. de los Angeles must be one of the best Evas in Europe today, and 
her singing in the opening phrases of the quintet was something not easily 
forgotten. The Sachs of Wilhelm Schirp (Hunding and Hagen at Covent 
Garden 1938) was very well sung, though perhaps there was not enough 
of the poetic side of Sachs in his characterization. Tyge Tygessen from 
Copenhagen, the Stolzing, was suffering from laryngitis and after the 
second performance Karl Friedrich of Vienna took over the part. Theo 
Hermann was a reliable Pogner, and Hans Swarowsky, who came from 
Vienna to replace the indisposed Karl Bohm handled the orchestra 
extremely well. The Tasnhduser production was notable for the Wolfram 
of Hans Braun whose whole performance improves by twenty-five per 
cent. when he is allowed to sing in his own language. Mme. de los 
(Angeles surpassed her Eva with a particularly moving Elisabeth ; Doris 
Doree, the Venus, was suffering from severe catarrh and the first perform- 
ances did not bear out the excellent promise of the earlier rehearsals. 
George Fasnacht was the Tannhduser ; he has a dark, heavy voice which 
he treats most unkindly. Hans Swarowsky’s treatment of the orchestra 
was quite first class. Following Tannhauser came the debut of Flagstad 
in Tristan, with the singer in particularly good voice and overshadowing 
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all the operas that had gone before. Giinther Treptow’s Tristan was most 
impressive ; he does not give a very poetic reading of the part, but the 
great size of the voice and the ease with which he reaches the climax of 
this exacting part makes him an outstanding Tristan. Hans Hotter was 
the commanding Kurvenal and Emanuel List still showed himself to be 
one of the best of Markes. The remaining German operas of the season 
were Walk tire, Gotterddmme TUNG and Sa/ome; but these were only in the 
early stages of rehearsal when I left Barcelona. 

BAYREUTH : Lady Dunn writes : 

The news that the Bayreuth Festival is not to reopen this year will 
come as a disappointment to many lovers of Wagner’s music. I count 
myself fortunate in that I was of some assistance in clearing the way for the 
reopening of what is one of the greatest Music Festivals in the world. 

I went to Bayreuth in 1947, quite on my own, arriving in an American 
army jeep with a German driver, and fired with a deep gratitude 
to Richard Wagner, and a wish to help his family. When | arrived, 
{ found them, together with the whole of Bayreuth, in great distress. 
Their only active friend was Herr Erich Richter, son of the great 
Hans Richter, who had been appointed custodian of the Festspiel- 
haus, which he and | struggled (only just in time !) to save from being 
turned into a cinema. Other tasks were to clear the grounds of the 
shattered ‘ Wahnfried’ of a noisy American club, which blared forth 
swing and jazz day and night, and to have reversed a harsh sentence 
passed against Winifred Wagner by a German court, and to secure the 
restoration of her British citizenship. 
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With these first difficulties overcome, there then loomed the problem 
of the financing of the Festival. As is, I think, well known, the Bayreuth 
Festival is run by the private enterprise of the Wagner family, and from 
the beginning has been run in the interest of art alone. The family (so I 
am told) has never actually profited from the Festivals. If in any year 
there was a profit, it was turned in towards the expenses of the following 
year: if a loss, the Wagners sustained it. As an example of this, the 
Wagner family asked me to sell for them the score of Tristan und Isolde 
in order to meet the expense of the reopening of the Festival. I shrank 
from such a sacrifice, and suggested rather that the score be put up as 
collateral for a loan. Neither of these plans was in the end adopted, 
because on September 22 of last year at Frankfurt the ‘ Gesellschaft der 
Freunde Bayreuths’ was formed, with the idea of financing the Festival 
with German money from German Wagner enthusiasts. The member- 
ship was fixed at 200 marks, and it was thought that by securing 2,000 
members it would quickly be possible to raise a sum of 400,000 marks 
sufficient to re-start the Festival. 

The Festival from now on will be under the management of Wieland 
and Wolfgang Wagner, grandsons of Richard and sons of Siegfried and 
Winifred. Both are around thirty and have had a life-long training for 
their task. Let us hope that under their directorate, the Festival will be 
able to make a new start next year. 


SUMMER FESTIVALS——LATEST INFORMATION. 


GLYNDEBOURNE. Sena Jurinac will now sing the part of Fiordiligi in 
Cosi fan Tutte and Blanche Thebom, American mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan, will be the Dorabella. Mario Borriello is the Don Alfonso. 


The parts of the Count and Countess in the EDINBURGH Figaro, will 
be sung by Marco Rothmiiller and Clara Ebers respectively. 


HOLLAND 

The production of Carmen originally announced will not now be given ; 
present arrangements now being Die Wadlkire, Oberon, Andreissen’s 
Philomela (world premiére), L’Heure Espagnole and Chabrier’s L’ Education 
Manquée. (Festival dates June 15 - July 15). 

There will be a Musical Festival Week at COLOGNE to commemorate 
the 1gooth anniversary of the city (June 10- 18), performances will be 
given of Figaro, Freischiitz, Rigoletto, Meistersinger, Salome, Antigonae and 
Simplicius Simplicissimus (Sarl Hartmann). 

The Wagner-Strauss-Mozart Festivals at MUNICH were outstanding 
features of pre-war musical life ; the Festival will be resumed this year, 
the dates being July 2-31. Tannhduser, Meistersinger, Tristan, Salome, 
Rosenkavalier, Daphne, Don Giovanni and Karl Orff’s Bernauerin being the 
works scheduled for production. 

The sALzBURG FESTIVAL will take place from July 27 to August 31; 
the opera arrangements are as follows : 

Don Giovanni July 27, 31, Aug. 4, 18,29. Zauberfléte, July 29, Aug. 3, 16, 21. 
Fidelio August 5, 11, 17, 22. Capriccio (Strauss) August 12, 19, 26, 30. 
Rape of Lucretia and Blacher’s Romeo and Juliet August 9, 15, 25, 28. 
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Opera Diary 


CARL ROSA OPERA. PEOPLE’S PALACE. Carmen (February 6). 

This performance caused me to think seriously on the sad decline that 
this company has suffered in recent years. It is true that no financial help 
is available to them from the Arts Council or any similar body, the Arts 
Council no doubt arguing that it will only spend public money on ventures 
which are sufficiently artistic to merit such support, while the Carl Rosa 
argue that until such public help is forthcoming, its standards cannot 
be improved. Sowe have a vicious circle which gets us precisely 
nowhere. The difficulties of a touring opera company with little or no time 
for rehearsal, with orchestral players and chorus forever changing, 
and with principals who soon find more lucrative jobs in other 
realms of entertainment, are perhaps not fully appreciated. All the same, 
I feel certain that something better was possible than this very provincial 
performance which lacked unity and style, which clung to the threadbare 
conventions of pre-first world war operatic acting, and in which the 
orchestral playing rarely rose above the third rate. For there was 
enthusiasm on the part of all concerned, and some good voices ; so that 
one felt that the engagement of a permanent producer, a vocal adviser 
and a musical director would result in a big all-round improvement. 

This production was, so the programme told us,‘ the original version ’; 
the spoken dialogue of the 1875 Paris production was used, though the 
mixture of dialects that was evident in the spoken sections made me wish 
it hadn’t been. The young Czech mezzo-soprano, Gita Denise, was a 
highly coloured and dramatic Carmen. Her voice on this occasion how- 
ever was not in good condition and she had some difficulty throughout 
the evening in keeping on pitch, though perhaps the depth of the 
orchestral pit and the difficulty of hearing the orchestra in this theatre 
might have accounted for this. The José, Raymond Nilsson, was quite 
inadequate, the voice striking me as a light tenor more suitable for 
\lmaviva or Alfredo than for this part. The Micaela of Una Hale, a 
young Australian, was very pleasant to listen to, in fact she was quite the 
best Micaela I’ve heard in England since the war: but her acting .. .! 
Escamillo was sung by Arthur Copley, who also displayed a good voice, 
but had not much idea what to do with the part dramatically. The 
supporting artists varied from adequate to much less than that, and 
Hubert Dunkerley was the noisiest Lillas Pastia I have yet seen or 
heard. Arthur Hammond conducted with amazing energy. H.D.R. 


COVENT GARDEN. La Bohéme (March 1). 

Perhaps the hardest thing to find amongst singers of this or any 
other day is that rare quality of true sensitivity which is variously 
described as ‘interpretation,’ ‘identification with the music,’ or * style.’ 

It need not go with the technical dexterity of a fiddle virtuoso any more 
than with the golden tone of an Italian tenor. Sometimes it may be 
accompanied by technical limitations, even by an inconspicuous cerebral 
endowment. 
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However, taking for granted a certain technique, the possession of the 
quality in question is more important to any singer than voice, brains, a 
sense of drama, oreven musical ability. The owner of no more than one of 
these assets can obtain unusual results ; and anyone who has been given, 
or has developed, two of them is likely to be quite out of the ordinary. 
Singers in either of these categories will find themselves in leading 
positions all over the world, but it would be wrong to classify them 
amongst the ‘ great,’ from whom alone a completely satisfactory musical 
performance is possible, and who are distinguished most particularly by 
this god-given insight into the music they sing. Such a sensitivity pre- 
supposes musical accuracy and an understanding of the drama, and from 
it comes the feeling for light and shade, for weight of tone and for the 
exact partnership of words and music ; above all, for the line of a phrase 
which convinces the listener he has never properly heard the music before. 
Its effect is more particular and more specific than is implied by the word 
‘style,’ and yet the mixture in it of art as well as nature brings it 
into line with that almost equally elusive quality. 

Victoria de los Angeles certainly appears to possess this vital quality 
of sensitivity. Her Covent Garden debut was anything but perfect, 
but much of what was wrong can be explained by first night nerves, 
most of what was right was inexplicable in terms of anything but great- 
ness. The pushing at climaxes produced some unattractively forced 
sounds, but this could not disguise the many moments throughout that 
were memorably beautiful. The singing of the cufie/ta rosa song has been 
remarked on elsewhere, but here and in many of the small, half thrown- 
away phrases, an expressiveness and at the same time an intimacy was 
obtained by the singer which amounted to perfection. In any case, the 
lovely fresh sound of the voice—which is far more powerful than one 


‘La Bobéme’ Act I. Above, de los Angeles and Schock; 
opposite, de los Angeles. Photo Roger W ood 











could have guessed from records or radio—the unusual accuracy of her 
turns and ornaments, and the charming and gracious stage presence 
would have been welcome in themselves without the remarkable 
distinction and artistry of the singing itself. If nothing in her singing 
of Mimi quite rivalled the staggering precision in her Wigmore Hall 
recital of O had I Jubal’s lyre, the intensity of Kaddisch, or the brilliance of 
the Spanish songs, this was certainly a most memorable debut, and the 
first one hopes of many appearances at Covent Garden. 

\s to the rest of the performance, most noticeable was the contrast 
of liveliness on the stage, and the want of it in Braithwaite’s conducting. 
Need he have turned every /enu‘o into fermata, and destroyed the continuity 
and line with such a wealth of intrusive ‘ expression’ ? Schock (Rodolfo) 
was in better form than when he took over Hector in The Olympians, 
Walters sounded well as Marcello, Geraint Evans is a good Schaunard, and 
Franklin’s Colline remains a ripe and most likeable performance. H. 
SADLER’S WELLS 
Cavalleria Rusticana and I Pagliacci (March 2). 

Sadler’s Wells’ ability to preserve a good proportion of the initial 
impetus of a production of even the most hackneyed operas is one of the 
company’s most valuable qualities. This performance of Cavalleria 
was made effective it is true mostly by a remarkable performance by 

Amy Shuard, but Pag/iacci was a thoroughly good all-round effort. It 
was Shuard’s first appearance as Santuzza, but neither the musical nor the 
dramatic side appeared to give her the least trouble. At the moment 
she relies on what is a truly glorious voice for her effects, and there was 
no strong evidence in this opera that she has as yet a particularly wide 
range of vocal expression. However, there were equally no signs of 
clumsiness in the use of the voice, and one only hopes that she is not 

tempted into roles before she is ready 
for them. There is a rumour that 
Carmen is contemplated for her: let 
us hope that rumour, as so often, is 
the fool he sounds. It would be sad 
to run risks with the thrilling 
possibilities that are here. 
Conspicuous was the good acting 
of Hervey Alan (Alfio), whose 
voice threatens to become as bari- 
tone as the music he was singing, 
and the over-elaboration of some 
of the production (by Donlevy), 
which introduced a new character 
to give away the guilty Lola to her 
husband—an obtuse innovation on 
the point of someone who knows 
Pagliacci as well. 

Left: Amy Shuard as Santuxza. 
Right : Frank Sale as Canio. 

Photos : Angus McBean 
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The final tableau of the Sadler’s Wells * Pagliacci’ with Frank Sale as Canio. 


The Pagliacci performance was far the better of the two, and was an 
exciting affair with a thoroughly well contrived production that was full 
of unobtrusive and effective details. Frank Sale (Canio) has one of the 
few truly dramatic tenor voices in this country and his whole performance 
was tense and his singing frequently thrilling. 1 have not heard On with 
the motley better sung since the end of the war (and that includes Gigli), 
and his first exit on a B natural at [his evening at eleven was a splendid 
moment. Sharp’s Tonio was excellently characterized and admirably 
sung, while Minnia Bower was a more than adequate Nedda. H. 


GLASGOW GRAND OPERA SOCIETY 
The Glasgow Grand Opera Society has an enviable reputation for 
enterprise in its productions. Among the 25 operas staged during its 
44 years of life may be mentioned Idomeneo, Eugen Onegin, and Ballo in 
Maschera ; and a peak of achievement was reached in 1935 with The Tro/ans 


of Berlioz, which was followed in the next year by Bea/rice and Benedict 
and Benvenuto Cellini. This year the Society has given a week’s Bizet 
Festival, comprising Carmen and The Pear/ Fishers. The latter had not 


been performed in this country for almost thirty years, and the Glasgow 
production was the first to be given in English, the translation having 
been specially made by Diana and David Ellenberg. 

The Pearl Fishers was first performed in 1863, about ten years before 
Carmen. During these ten years Bizet had advanced from a hobbledehoy 
period of composition to the full maturity of his last opera, but in spite 
of some naivety and occasional miscalculations The Pear/ Fishers is an 
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opera well worth reviving. It calls for only four principals, but there 
is much fine music for the chorus. 

The scene of the opera is set in Ceylon, and Bizet has tried in several 
places to establish an oriental atmosphere, partly by devices of scoring 
and partly by embellishments in the vocal line. These sections are 
among the most successful in the opera, and the second act is particularly 
rich in them. The duet between the rivals, in Act I, contains a theme 
which recurs at later points in the opera and serves as a unifying agent. 
Though there are many beauties in the arias, the choruses are even more 
impressive. The atmosphere is established at once with the strongly 
rhythmic opening chorus and dance, and the climax at the end of Act II, 
where the pearl-fishers cry for vengeance, can stand comparison with 
anything else of its kind. Bizet’s weaknesses are shown in the square 
rhythm and trite harmonic schemes of several numbers, but the compensa- 
ting beauties are too many for the opera to remain in permanent obscurity. 

The performances, conducted by John Pritchard, were creditable both 
vocally and instrumentally, although not all the principals attained the 
standard of previous years. The chorus—always this Society’s strongest 
asset—sang extremely well, but their words were notas clear as they might 
have been. Sumner Austin’s production and the settings, by H. Jefferson 
Barnes, added a final touch of artistry to this most interesting revival. H.T. 


SADLER’S WELLS 
The Snow Maiden (March 17). 

\s if to correct the balance of the company’s Cavalleria and Pagliacci, 
this was not a very successful performance. It was one of those evenings 
which are far from disastrous, but which seem to labour under some kind 
of unrevealed disadvantage from the very outset. The result in this 
case was that the opera sounded unusually long. Morison was the 
Snegourotchka and sang agreeably throughout and occasionally (but not 
invariably) with the distinction one expects from her. I can only hope 
that the news that she is to leave this company and join the ranks of the 
oratorio singers is premature: she is one of our few really promising 
sopranos and neither Sadler’s Wells nor for that matter Covent Garden 
has another to take her place. Frederick Sharp was an adequate Misgir, 
but Marion Lowe emphasized the shrillness rather than the depth of 
Koupava’s grief at the loss of Misgir’s love to Snegourotchka. John 
Kentish’s Tsar Berendey was artistically sung, and the lovely tenor aria 
came as it should as the climax of the finest scene in the opera. James 
Robertson conducted and the orchestra and members of the ballet did full 
justice to the Dance of the Tumblers. H. 
I/ Tabarro and Gianni Schicchi (March 24). 

This double-bill has made up one of the best evenings at Sadler’s Wells 
ever since it was put into the regular schedule. Each of the operas on 
this occasion had a better performance than when I heard them last year, 
and Gianni Schicchi had improved at almost all those points which were 
previously open to criticism. The production now makes its points 
by means within the convention of opera rather than outside it, the 
singing was more skilful and Donlevy had improved his anyhow capable 
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performance of the title role. Quite apart from its conspicuous merits as 
acting, his performance was also a really good piece of singing, and his 
forthright manner and thorough knowledge of his means as well as his 
end ensured a very different type of characterization from some of the 
sketchy affairs we see in London nowadays. All the principals had strong 
points in their favour, but the biggest improvement over last year was 
shown perhaps by Rowland Jones, who was a thoroughly competent 
Rinuccio. 

labarro is a never-tailing source of pleasure to this listener, with its 
skilful incorporation of the set pieces into the heightened narrative texture 
of the music, and its remarkable atmosphere and tension. Sale was again 
in tip-top form from the very start, and his highly charged singing suited 
the style of the opera as exactly as did the brilliance and power of his voice. 
The impact of this performance was something quite out of the ordinary, 
as had been that of his Canio three weeks earlier. Sladen is on home 
ground as Giorgetta and at her best, and Roderick Jones managed all 
but the climaxes as Michele. 

Michael Mudie conducted J abarro, James Robertson was in charge for 


Gianni Schicchi, and the orchestra had on the whole a good evening. H. 


‘Gianni Schicchi’ at Sadler's Wells, with Edmund Donlevy in the title role. 
Photo : Graham 











THE PEOPLE’S PALACE 
The Immortal Hour (March 27). 


This presentation of The Immortal Hour by the L.P.O. Ltd. and the 
Governors of the People’s Palace had something of the air of a gesture 
of defiance about it, or at any rate of a voice out of the past that refused to 
be silenced. The composer himself conducted and had supervised the 
pre duction, one of England’s finest orchestras was in the pit and a capable 
cast of singers had been engaged. 

Like other people of my generation I knew some of the music 
before I went into the theatre, and was to some extent suspicious 
of the story and the general atmosphere of the piece, but I had never 
previously seen the opera. As a result | must admit to a certain 
bewilderment about the enormous success the opera had in the 
early “twenties. What exactly was all the fuss about? Can it 
have been the rather amateurish post-Wagnerism of the music, 
was it the admixture of Celtic whimsy, or the romantic circumstances 
of Boughton’s valiant effort to secure for English opera a permanent 
home and a basis for a repertory? I can see that this revival 
was not particularly good ; that the production had had its difficulties ; 
that the L.P. chorus was not all it might have been; that the L.P.O. 
string playing was disappointing. In addition I suspect that the composer 
adopted far too slow tempi most of the time for the health of his opera. 
But even without these faults I think I should still have found the first 
Act, in fact the whole opera, too long, and the music devoid of positive 
interest. | can’t imagine the tunes would have sounded much 
more inspired, the harmony and orchestration less cloying, or the action 
have appeared to possess more drama and point. 

Arnold Matters was much the best of the singers, and he sang his music 
with real conviction. Glenda Raymond has a pretty voice, but little idea 
of characterization, least of all in this milieu ; and Harry Dawson is a neat 
and unpretentious singer who sang the tenor songs as well as his at 
present rather restricted means would allow him. Scott Joynt 
laboured manfully with the role of Dalua; his stage presence shows 
his lack of dramatic experience, but his singing was fluent and acceptable. 

As a matter of historical interest, this was a worthwhile revival, as a 
musico-dramatic experience it had less to offer. May we have another 
opera next year at the People’s Palace, perhaps by Vaughan Williams or 
Ethel Smyth, or at least a different item from the Glastonbury repertory ? 

H. 
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